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citizens, interested in education, or having boys to educate. Subscriptions are raised for the initial establishment of the school, but when once it has been started the income at the committee's disposal consists of little more than the Government grant and the fees collected from students. By this enlistment of private interests and private liberality, the teaching of English has without doubt been extended much more rapidly than would have been the case had its initiation rested with the State. And the utmost economy is secured, since committees have no desire to spend money upon what they consider to be unessentials, and feel no objection to paying teachers the lowest salaries they will accept. The buildings are squalid and overcrowded, and the teachers come and go, without influence over the students, and contented indeed to do no more than hear them repeat their lessons. Missionary schools and colleges are on a higher plane. And it should be observed that the State has become aware of the dangers attending the grant-in-aid system, and is now modifying its policy by accepting a larg-er responsibility for the direct provision of education in institutions of its own,
But, indeed, rf the view be taken that the study of English should be ancillary to higher education, it is easy to criticise destructively the results that are obtained, whether in government or in private institutions. Assuming that the school course lasts over eight years, some 80,000 students should annually be fit to appear at the University matriculation examination, or at the School Final examination which has lately been instituted as an alternative. The number that actually appears is less than 24,000, of whom considerably more than half are rejected by the examiners. It is difficult for masters to teach and for students to learn in a strange language ; text-books that are not understood may be committed to memory, but memory will not serve an examinee unless he can use